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(The Neapolitan Calesso.] 


Tue boisterous, gay-hearted people of Naples are almost 
as much addicted to driving about in any sort of vehicle 
that can carry them as they are to eating maccaroni. 
The stranger, on his arrival at their city, cannot but be 
surprised at the immense number of carriages that dash 
through the town in all directions, nor fail to be puzzled 
in reconciling the extent of this luxury with the means of 
a ruined nobility, and a generally impoverished country. 

The fact, however, is, that almost every, Neapolitan, 
who pretends to anything like the rank of a gentleman, 
considers some sort of equipage as an indispensable 
appendage, to support which he will miserably pinch 
himself in other points of domestic economy. Added 
to this, there’ are no taxes on carriages and horses ; 
the tradespeople and others, who will never walk when 
they can afford to pay for a ride, particularly on a holi- 
day, (and besides’ the Sundays there is some holiday or 
saint's-day at: least every fortnight, on an average,) 
contribute to the. support of an amazing number of 
hackney coaches and cabriolets ; and the very poorest of 
the people are: as ‘passionately fond of driving as their 
betters, and do contrive, by clubbing together, to indulge 
in that luxury on frequent occasions. It may thus be 
understood how Naples is more crowded with vehicles 
than any other of the European capitals. 

Vou, II. 





These vehicles are in almost every possible fashion 
and state of preservation. ‘The richer or more tastefiil 
classes drive carriages which would not disgrace our 
parks,; and. are, generally speaking, superior to any 
display of the sort made at Paris. The Neapolitans, 
indeed, with the exception of the Milanese, surpass all 
the Italians in coach-building and taste in ‘‘a turn out;” 
and though you certainly see some of the worst, you 
also see some of the best equipages in Italy at Naples. 
But what produces an amusing effect is, that you con- 
stantly see the extremes of good and bad at the same 
instant: Most of the-stylish, and all the more common 
part of this complicated.machinery of communication, 
proceed along the streets at a violent-pace; and as these 
streets are all paved with large pieces of lava not always 
well joined together, and ‘as the inferioc and infinitely 
more namerous portion of the equipages rattle fearfully 
as they go, the clamour produced might be thought 
almost the ion of noise, were it not so frequently 
drowned by the shouts of the motley drivers, and the 
bawling of their fares, and of the foot passengers. 

It would be doing an-injustice to the Neapolitans not 
to mention that, though they set. about it in a slovenly 
way, and generally use harness that: would reduce our 


‘best “* whips ” to despair, they: drive both fearlessly and 
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well, and are very rarely the cause of any accident even 
in the crowded, confused, narrow streets of the capital. 
In former times there used to be grand displays of driving 
at the end of carnival and beginning of Lent; and 
many of the great families had numerous and excellent 
studs, and bred horses of great spirit and beauty. 
Though these establishments for horses of pure blood 
are entirely broken up, the common breed of the kingdom 
is generally far from bad; while many parts of Calabria, 
and some districts of Apulia and Abruzzi, still furnish 
excellent animals. The Neapolitan horse is small, but 
very compact and strong; his neck is short and bull- 
shaped, and his head rather large ; he is, in short, the 
prototype of the horse of the ancient bassi-relievi and 
other Roman sculptures found in the country. He can 
live on hard fare, and is capable of an immense deal of 
work ;—he is frequently headstrong and vicious, but 
these defects are mainly attributable to harsh treatment, 
as, with proper, gentle usage, though always very 
spirited, he is generally found to be docile and good- 
natured. The Neapolitan cavalry, composed almost 
entirely of these small horses,—bred under the burning 
sun of the south of Italy,—withstood the rigours of the 
winter in the memorable Russian campaign better than 
almost all the others; and it is a curious fact, that 
during part of his retreat from Moscow, Napoleon owed 
his preservation to a body of three hundred Neapolitan 
horse, who were still mounted, and in a state to escort 
him. 

Without paying attention to numerous minor varieties, 
the hack-vehicles of the Neapolitans may be divided 
into four great classes :— 

Ist. The carozza d’ affitto, or canestra, or carettella, 
which answers to our hackney-coach, but is generally a 
much more decent carriage, and not close, but open, 
with a head which can be raised or lowered. It is 
always drawn by two horses. The decent class of citizens 
are its greatest customers; but on holydays it is fre- 
quently found eram-full of washerwomen and porters. 

2nd. The corribolo, which answers to our hack-cab, but 
isa much lighter and more elegant machine. A light 
body, capable of holding two passengers, is suspended 
on springs ; one tough little horse runs in the shafts, and 
the driver sits on the shafts just before his fare. The 
body and wheels of the corribolo are always painted and 
varnished, as are also those of the canestra; the horse 
of the one, and the horses of the other are, moreover, 
generally put to with leathern harness. ‘This little gig is 
invariably driven with great rapidity, and is a pleasant 
enough, but somewhat perilous conveyance. The corri- 
bolo is in great request with the men of the middling 
classes; and, on holydays, with both men and women 
of the poorer class, It is also a very great favourite 
with English midshipmen ‘and sailors, who like to go 
fast. The number of this species of vehicle is truly 
extraordinary, ‘as is also the manner in which they dart 
about ; and it was to the corriboli that Alfieri more 
particularly referred (for the other kinds of chaises are 
not near so abundant) when, in describing Naples, he 
spoke of — 

“ All the gay gigs that flash like lightning there.” 


3rd. The Flower-pot €alesso—This is truly a Nea- 
politan machine, which can be compared to nothing we 
possess. ‘The body, like a section of a large flower-pot, 
or inverted cone cut perpendicularly in two, and hol- 
lowed out, is fastened to the wooden axle-tree which has 
no iron, but terminates in two wooden arms on which 
the wheels revolve. ‘The horse is very loosely harnessed 
between the shafts; one, or by hard squeezing, two pas- 
sengers occupy the seat, whose entire weight rests on the 
axle, and only the weight of the shafts on the horse; then 
the driver leaps upon a narrow foot-board behind his 
passengers, and grasping his reins and flourishing his 
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whip over their heads, sets off at speed, his weight acting 
as on a lever, of which the axletree is the fulcrum, 
bringing down the hinder part of the vehicle, and making 
the shafts ascend at a very ambitious angle, their ex- 
treme points being often higher than the horse’s head. 
Sometimes a second passenger will jump up behind, but 
care must be taken not to overload the driver's end cf 
the lever without placing a counterbalance before, for in 
that case the belly-band, on which is all the pressure, 
would act unpleasantly on the horse, or even lift him off 
his feet. If, as frequently happens, a second horse is 
tied by the side of the other, outside the shafts, this 
flower-pot will travel at a tremendous rate, for the mu- 
chine itself, made entirely of wood, is very light, and the 
weight of the passengers and driver, if properly disposed, 
acts very slightly on the shaft-horse, who, like the com- 
rade by his side, has only to pull. 

When new, this particular vehicle is frequently very 
smart, and even gaudy, the wooden body being painted 
with flowers and coarsely gilt, the shafts and wheels 
as dazzling as bright red, yellow, or green can make 
them, and even parts of the shalt-horse’s harness covered 
with gilding, very much like what is put on our gilt 
gingerbread-nuts. Unfortunately, however, as the Nea- 
politans choose gaudy rather than lasting tints, and as 
their colours ure badly laid on, and the gilding most 
inartificially applied, their calessi soon look very shabby. 

4th. Il Calesso.—We are now come to the vehicle re- 
presented by the cut at the head of our article*. This is 
decidedly the popular machine,—the carriage of the 
people. Though not so stylish or so fast, it has a great 
advantage over the “‘ flower-pot” and the “ corribolo,”’ 
for it can carry many more passengers. With some in- 
genuity and sacrifice of comfort a corribolo may be made 
to carry four and the driver, and so indeed may a flower- 
pot; but the calesso has the capacity, on a pinch, of 
accommodating a round dozen. 

So far from being a rare, it is a common thing, to see 
a rickety machiae of the sort thus heavily laden :—three 
men and women on the seat, and two or three more on 
their laps or at their feet at the bottom of the chaise, with 
some of their legs dangling out in front of the wheels ; 
three more hanging on behind; a boyor a:sturdy lazzarone 
seated on the shatts, and a couple of little children bestowed 
in a net fastened to the axle-tree and dangling between the 
nether part of the calesso and the ground—these consti- 
tute the loading of the calesso. ‘To all of these must be 
added the driver. He either stands up erect with the pas- 
sengers behind the vehicle, holding the reins and flour- 
ishing his whip over the heads of those who are seated 
within it, or, shortening the reins, places himself on the 
shafts close at the horse's croup, and there drives away 
with his legs dependent from the shafts. The two 
oddest of all the odd circumstances attaching to this 
calesso are certainly the exhibition of so many legs dang- 
ling from it, and the net with the young ones beneath. 
Accidents, of course, occur now and then. The writer 
of this was going one morning on horseback {rom 
Castellamare to Pompeii, when he was stopped near 
a cantina or wine-house by the road’s side, by hearing 
the most dreadful shrieks. As he approached the spot, 
he saw a calesso turn and drive back at speed, and on 
getting still nearer, saw a female peasant dressed in her 
gala clothes who was tearing her hair and beating her 
bosom in a ‘fearful manner. What was the matter? 
The calesso, crowded as usual on such occasions, was 
going to a festa or fair at the town of Nocera de’ Pagani, 
and on stopping at that wine-house to refresh, it was dis- 
covered that the net below with a little boy in it was 
missing. The rope that held it had given way, and as 

*.This very spirited representation is copied from a work con- 
sisting of “ Sketches in Naples and Rome, by M. Gail.” From 
ms = source we were enabled to give the Maccaroni Seller m 
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the festive party were probably (as is usual with them 
when exhilarated by riding) all singing at the tops of 
their voices, the cries of the child were never heard. 
The afflicted mother was sure the guaglionciello* was 
killed; but presently a joyful shout was heard along the 
road, and the calesso, returning in company with another 
vehicle of the same character and similarly loaded, 
brought back the little urchin, covered indeed, and 
almost choked with dust, but otherwise safe and sound. 

This calesso is generally drawn by two horses, one 
between the shafts and the other outside of them. These 
are harnessed in the rudest manner with ropes and 
string, scarcely an inch of leather being visible. The 
great inconvenience attending travelling in it is, that the 
driver is apt to be obliged to stop and get down every 
quarter of an hour to splice a rope or to make all right 
with a bit of twine. The capacious body of this calesso 
is all made of wood. It is generally furnished with a 
hood of untanned hide which can be brought over the 
heads of “the insides;” but it has no springs beneath, 
being merely slung on braces that are sometimes made of 
leather, ‘Fhe driver of a vehicle of this sort is almost 
invariably a fellow of loquacity and humour, and the 
best of all sources to go to for notions of the popular 
habits and feelings of the country. This mainly arises 
from his considering it part of his duty to amuse his 
passengers. 

The true time to see these popular vehicles in all their 
glory is, of course, on some grand festival in the city of 
Naples. In the simple marriage contracts of the female 
peasantry, there are positive clauses inserted that their 
husbands shall take them to such and such fesée in the 
course of the year. Consequently, when Naples is the 
scene of the festival, in they come flocking from all parts, 
every family or set of friends that can afford it driving 
away in a calesso. These vehicles, when they have been 
any time in use, are still shabbier than the tarnished 
“ flower-pots ;” but ornamented as they are on some of 
the holidays with branches and boughs of trees, with 
flowers or with clustering nuts, and in add with the gay 
coloured dresses of their occupants, they look suffi- 
ciently gay and pleasing. 

It has been mentioned that the Neapolitans like to 
drive very fast, and to sing very loudly while they ride. 
It is, indeed, too much for the nerves of a sensitive per- 
son to see on these occasions how canestre, corriboli, 
flower-pots, and calessi, gallop along over the hard slip- 
pery pavement of the streets, racing with each other, aud 
to hear how their passengers contend in making the 
greatest noise in bawling and singing, and beating tam- 
bour'ines, while their respective drivers at the same time 
crack their rude rope whips in concert. 

Naples, which has produced some of the finest com- 
posers in the world, has been called “ the land of song ;” 
and such it is if the good taste and exquisite feeling for 
music of all classes ibove the very lowest be alone taken 
into account. But the popular taste is execrable. The 
very worst street-ballad that was ever sung by a London 
beggar, or ground on an organ, is a delicious melody 
compared to the roaring, shrieking, and, at the same 
time, droning, whining notes of the lazzarone, or 
paesanot, whose favourite songs, executed in their 
favourite manner, would frighten a war-horse. 





OLD TRAVELLERS.—MARCO POLO.—No. 3. 
To convey the future Queen of Persia, a fleet of ap- 
propriate magnificence was prepared :—it consisted of 
fourteen ships, each having four masts f{ and nine sails, 


* Neapolitan for the Italian “ ragazzino,” English “little boy.” 

+ Peasant or countryman. 

} With reference to this passage, Mr. Barrow says, “ It is im- 
possible not to consider the notices given by this early traveller as 
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and four or five of them crews of from two hundred and 
fifty to two hundred and sixty men each. The eimperor 
furnished this fleet with stores and provisions for two 
years. At their audience of leave the Poli were further 
enriched by the generous Kublai “ with many rubies 
and other handsome jewels of great value.” 

This remarkable expedition sailed from the Peho, or 
the river of Peking, about the commencement of the year 
1291. It was three months in reaching Sumatra, and 
in a northern port of that island, near the western 
Straits of Malacca, it waited five months for the change 
of the monsoon which was to carry it across the bay of 
Bengal. On his way, thus far, Marco touched at many 
interesting places, all of which he afterwards described. 
During the detention of the fleet at Sumatra he was 
entrusted with the command on shore of two thousand 
men, there being probably only a few sailors left on 
board the ships to take care of them. He erected bar- 
ricades to secure the Chinese from attack, and shortly 
so far conciliated the wild natives of the island, that they 
brought regular supplies of provisions to the encamp- 
ment. The country was divided into eight parts, called 
kingdoms. As eager as ever for information, Marco 
visited six of these. 

When the fleet sailed from Sumatra it passed the 
Andaman islands, the inhabitants of which Marco de- 
scribes as being “ idolatrous—a most brutish and savage 
race, having heads, eyes, and teeth resembling those of 
the canine species. ‘Their dispositions are cruel, and 
every person, not being of their own nation, whom they 
can lay their hands upon, they kill and eat.” Mr. R. H. 
Colebrook, who visited the islands in 1787, concluded 
that “* from their cruel and sanguinary disposition, great 
voracity, and cunning modes of lying in ambush, there 
is reason to suspect in attacking strangers they are fie- 
quently impelled by hunger; as they invariably put to 
death the unfortunate victims who fall into their hands *.” 

From the barbarous Andaman islands the fleet pro- 
ceeded to Ceylon, many of the particulars of whose 
inhabitants, customs and productions, Marco describes 
in a manner little differing from the narrative of Robert 
Knox, which we recently abridged. 

Leaving Ceylon, the fleet traversed the narrow strait 
which separates it from India, and again came to anclior 
at the peninsula where Tinevelly and Madura are 
situated. Here Marco obtained a knowledge of the 
great pearl fishery, which is still carried on there as well 
as at Ceylon. He describes how the merchants formed 
themselves into different companies, how the fishers 
dived, and employed enchanters to keep off “a kind of 
large fish,” (the shark,) and mentions several particulars 
confirmed by the Count de Noé and other modern writers, 
but quite new to Europe at the time the Venetian pub- 
lished his travels. 

From visiting the spots himself, or, from the descrip- 
tions of Eastern travellers, he collected information 
respecting Masulipatam, the diamond mines of Golconda, 
Cape Comorin, the pepper country, the pirate coast, or 
southern parts of Malabar, Guzzerat, Kambaia, Sumenat, 
and Makran. In speaking of these extensive countries 
he is very correct as long as he draws on his own ob- 
servations, but he is far otherwise when he gives up his 
belief to the recitals of imaginative Orientals. This is 
particularly visible in Marco’s account of the diamond 
mines of Golconda, which have been in all ages a favourite 
theme of Eastern exaggeration and hyperbole. Here he 
will remind the reader of the adventures of Sinbad the 
Sailor in the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” He 


empire of China, they bear internal evidence of their being gene- 
rally correct. He sailed from China in a fleet consisting of four- 
teen ships, each carrying four masts. ....... We observed many 
hundreds of a larger description, that are employed in foreign voy- 
ages, all carrying four masts.’"—~Travels in China. 





curious, interesting, and valuable; and as far as they regard the 


* Asiatic Researches, vol, iv, 
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says, that in the diamond mountains, the waters, during 
the rainy season, descend with fearful violence among 
the rocks and caverns ; and that, when the waters have 
subsided, the Indias go’ in search of the diamonds to 
the beds of the rivers, where they find many. That he 
was told that in summer time, when the heat is ex- 
cessive, they aseend the mountains with great fatigue, 
and greater danger, for the mountains swarm with horrid 
serpents; that in the deep cavernous valleys, near the 
summit, where the diamonds: abound, many eagles and 
storks, attracted thither by the snakes, their: favourite 
food, build their nests; and that the diamond-hunters 
throw pieces of flesh into the caverns which the birds 
dart down after, and, recovering, them, carry the meat 
to the tops of the rocks ;—that. the men then; imme- 
diately climb up after the birds, drive them away, and, 
taking the pieces of meat out of the nests, frequently 
find diamonds that have stuck to them when thrown 
into the caverns. 

It has been ascertained that the. inimitable Arabian 
Tales were written chiefly about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, so that, as Mr, Marsden reasons, Marco 
Polo, on his return-homeward. at the.end of that cen- 
tury, might very well have picked up Sinbad’s story.of 
the Valley of Diamonds; though as that gentleman 
afterwards shows, a similar story had been eurrent in 
the East long before the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments” were known. : 

On his way.from the coast of Coromandel to Ormuz, 
m the Persian gulf, Mareo describes the islands of 
Socotra, Madagasear, ana Zenzibar, or the southern 
part of the peninsula of Africa ; and gives slight sketches 
of Abyssinia, and. of séveral cities on the Arabian coast, 
avowedly. on the authority of persons who. conversed with 
him and shewed him maps of those countries and places. 
Speaking on this dubious authority, he has introduced in 
his description. of Madagascar that monstrous bird the 
rukh, or, ro¢--another fable of the Thousand and One 
Nights. , With greater.truth he mentions the camelopard, 
and when. speaking of the African coast he correctly 
describes. that, interesting animal, whose existence was 
long called in question. He says it is “a handsome 
beast. The body is well proportioned, the fore-legs long 
and high, the hind-legs short, the neck very long, the 
head small, and in its manners it is gentle. Its pre- 
vailing colour is light, with circular reddish spots.” 

After eighteen months’ navigation in the Indian seas, 
the Chinese fleet reached Ormuz, the place of their des- 
tination, which was in the territory of King Arghun, the 
destined husband of the ‘Tartar princess, Sho bed oeca- 
sioned this (for the time) extraordinary voyage. “ And 
here it may be proper to mention,” says Marco, “that 
between the day of their sailing and that of their arrival, 
they lost by death, of the crews of the vessels and others 
who were embarked, about sit hundred persons: and 3f 
the three Persian ambassadors only one, whose name 
was Goza, survived the yoyage; whilst of all the ladies 
and female attendants one only died *.” 

A dreadful calamity, however, awaited the princess, 
who had come all the way from China to Persia for a 
husband. This was nothing less than the death of that 
very husband. 

“ On landing,” says Marco, “ they were infortned that 
King Arghun had died some time before, and that the 
government of the country was then administered, in 
behalf of his son, who was still a youth, by a person of 
the name of Ki-akato.” On communicating, by letter, 
with this regent, they were instructed to convey the 

* Mr, Marsden remarks that “ this mortality is no greater than 
might be expected in vessels crowded with men unaccustomed to 
voyages of such duration, and who had passed several months at 
an anchorage in the straits of Malacca; and although it should 
have amounted to one-third of their whole number, the proportion 
would not have exceeded what was suffered by Lord Anson, and 
other navigators of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 
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widowed bride. to Kasan, the son of Arghun and his 
suecessor to the throne, who was at the Porte Caspiz, 
or Caspian Straits, with an army of 60,000 men, to pre- 
vent an expected hostile irruption. The Poli made this 
journey, which must have been in itself of considerable 
danger or difficulty, and placed their imperial charge in 
the hands of the young prince. From the camp of 
Kasan the Poli went to the residence of the regent 
Ki-akato, “‘ because the road they were afterwards to 
take lay in that direction.” “ ‘There, however,” continues 
Marco, .“ they reposed themselves for the space of nine 
months.” When they resumed their journey homewards 
the regent’ furnished them with tablets or passports, 
like: to those of the Grand Khan, and moreover ordered 
that ia turbulent districts they should have an escort 
of 200 horse. 

After these long and perilous adventures, the Poli 
at length were fairly on their way home Marco 
says, “ In the course of their journey (thaé is, after 
they had left the residence of the Persian regent, 
which appears to have been Tabriz) our travellers 
received intelligence of the Grand- Khan (Kublai) 
having: departed’ this life, which entirely put an end to 
all prospect of their revisiting those regions. Pursuing, 
therefore, their: intended route, they at length reached 
the city of Trebizond, whence they proceeded to Con- 
stantinople, then to Negropont, and finally to Venice, 
at which place, in the enjoyment of health and abundant 
riches, they safely arrived in the, year 1295. On this 
oceasion: they offered up their thanks to-God, who had 
now been pleased to relieve them from such great 
fatigue after having preserved them from innumerable 

s.” , 


peri 





CATHEDRAL OF WINCHESTER. 

Tue origin of the city of Winchester lies concealed in 
the farthest depths of our British antiquities. Tradition, 
and the evidence of our oldest historical monuments, con- 
cur with the probability afforded. by the situation of the 
place in making it out as having been one of the earliest 
settlements of the first inhabitants of the island. In this 
way it may possibly have existed as a village in the 
woods for a thousand years before the Christian era. 
When the Romans first landed in Britain, about half a 
century before the birth of Christ, the tract of country in 
which Winchester stands ts to have been peopled 
by a Belgic tribe, who had come over from the continent 
about two hundred years before. It is said that the 
British name of Winchester was then Caer Gwent, or 
the town of Gwent, which the Romans Latinized into 
Vinta, calling it commonly the Vinta of the Belew. If 
it had been, as is commonly thought, the capital of 
England in the times of the Britons, it regained that 
distinction under the Saxons, on the union of the country 
under one sceptre in the beginning of the ninth century, 
by Egbert, king of Wessex, to whose original dominions 
it had belonged. From this time till the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, in’ the middle of the eleventh century, 
Winchester retained the dignity of chief city of the 
realm. Here Alfred and Canute principally resided and 
held: their courts. ‘Even after the erection of the abbey 
and palace of Westminster by the. Confessor, and the 
attachment which he showed to that neighbourhood, had 
crowned the long-rising importance of London, Win- 
chester continued for a considerable period to dispute 
pre-eminence with its rival. « During the reigns of the 
Conqueror and his two sons, in particular, it may, be 
said to have still maintained an equality with London, 
It was not perhaps considered to have altogether lost its 
old metropolitan supremacy till the reign of Richard L., 
towards the close of the twelfth century. 

Reduced now to a town not containing, by the last 
census, quite ten thousand inhabitants, modern. Win- 
chester derives its chief importance from the ancient and 
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splendid ecclesiastical establishment of which it is the{ of Londom and. Durbsm, who stand next to the two 
seat. While the other bishops take ‘amk ‘aceording»»to/ arehbishops,.\and | before all the, rest of the episcopal 
the date of the consecration of each, the Bishop‘ of bench. In point. of opuleuce,, also, this, see has always 


Winchester holds permanently the next place after those | been reckoned one of the.first in England. 





[North-west view of the Cathedral at Winchester. ] 


Paganism. The first. of the former who was baptized 
was, Kinegils, the great-great-grandson of Cerdic, the 


The foundation of this see, and also.that.of the 
Cathedral of Winchester, have: been carried baek so far 
as the middle of the second century after ‘the, birth 
of Christ, when, it is affirmed, the British: King Lucius, 
having become a convert to the true religion, erected 
here the first Christian church on the site of the chief 
Pagan temple. This legend, however, rests on too 
uncertain authority to beentitled to much regard. All 
that we really know of the ecclesiastical history of those 
times is, that Christianity was undoubtedly introduced 
into the island in the course of the first century; that 
the converts among the Roman settlers were some time 
after considerable for their numbers; and that it had 
been generally diffused among the British inhabitants 
prior to the Saxon invasion. It was not till after the 


commencement of the seventh century that the Saxon 
kings and people of Wessex were induced to relinquish 





founder,.of the dynasty., His conversion, which took 
place. about the year 635, and which was. speedily fol- 
lowed by that of the greater number of his subjects, is 
attributed to. St,. Birinus, whe -had been sent over to 
preach the Gospel from Italy by Pope Honorius, and is 
accounted the first Bishop of Winchester. Kinegils 
began the building of a cathedral, but his death, which 
took place soon after, prevented him from carrying it 
much beyond the foundation, The work, however, was 
continued by his son and successor Kenewalch, and 
brought to a conclusion in 648, when it was dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity and to the Apostles Peter and Paul. 

This edifice is described as having been of great ex- 
tent and magnificence; but any considerable. building 
of stone, which is said to have been ‘the material em- 
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ployed in the present instance, was calculated to excite 
admiration in that age. It stood, there can be no doubt, 
on the same spot which is occupied by the existing 
cathedral. In 871, however, in an attack made upon 


the city by the Danes, the sacred structure appears 7 


to have been, if not entirely demolished, so terribly in- 
jured as to have been reduced to little better than a ruin. 
It is probable that it was repaired by the great Alfred, 
when, some years after, he regained the throne of his 
ancestors ; but in the middle of the next century we 
find the fabric to have fallen again into such complete 
decay, that the then bishop, St. Ethelwold, determined 
to pull it down, and rebuild it from the foundation. St. 
Ethelwold’s Cathedral was finished in the year 980. 

Much controversy has taken place among writers on 
the architectural antiquities of Winchester, as to whether 
any or how much of the building erected by St. Ethel- 
wold remains in the present cathedral. Some have 
contended that the entire church was rebuilt about a 
century after by Bishop Walkelyn, the prelate who was 
first appointed to the see after the Conquest; and cer- 
tain of the statements of the old ecclesiastical historians 
would seem to imply that this was the fact. It seems 
to be generally acknowledged, however, that the cha- 
racter of the architecture of part of the east end is nearly 
decisive in favour of its superior antiquity to that of the 
rest of the church, and especially of the tower and these 
portions of the transepts and nave which are known to 
be the work of Walkelyn. Some have even contended, 
on evidence of a similar description, that parts of both 
the transepts and the wave must be considered to be of 
the age of Ethelwold. 

The central tower, however, was undoubtedly built 
by Bishop Walkelyn, whose repairs and additions, 
whatever was their extent, were regarded as so impor- 
tant, that, upon their completion in 1093, the church 
underwent a new dedication to St. Peter, St. Paul, and 
St. Swithin. After this, a portion of the east end was 
rebuilt towards the close of the eleventh century, by 
Bishop Godfrey de Lucey. But the most important 
improvements which were made on the original struc- 
ture were those which were commenced soon after the 
middle of the fourteenth century, by Bishop William de 
Edyndon, and continued and completed by his illustrious 
successor the celebrated William de Wykeham, who 
held this see from 1366 to 1404. The latter prelate 
may be said to have rebuilt nearly the whole of the 
cathedral to the westward of the central tower; and to 
him in particular is to be attributed the construction of 
the great west front, which is by far the most magnifi- 
cent part of the edifice as it now exists. Finally, in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, a considerable part 
of the church to the east of the central tower was re- 
stored by Bishop Richard Fox, another of the most 
distinguished prelates by whom this see was ever go- 
verned, 

The Cathedral of Winchester, it will be perceived 
from this sketch of its history, may be regarded as a 
nearly complete record and exemplification of all the 
successive changes in the Norman style of architecture, 
from its rise, or at least its introduction into this 
country, in the eleventh, till its disappearance in the 
sixteenth century. The building is in the usual form of 
across; and is one of the largest of our cathedrals, its 
ength from east to west being five hundred and forty- 
five feet, and the breadth of the nave and aisles eighty- 
seven feet. The length of the transepts from north to 
south is one hundred and eighty-six feet; and the roof 
of the nave is seventy-six feet in height. With the ex- 
ception of the west front—which, with its noble win- 
dow, its buttresses and pinnacled turrets, and the 
canopied statue of Wykeham that crowns its pointed 
termination, has a grand and imposing effect—the 
exterior of the church has but little to recommend it. 
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The extreme plainness of its architecture, its long un- 
broken continuity of roof, and its short and squat tower, 
give it altogether rather a homely and almost heavy 
air. Placed as it is, besides, in a low situation, were it 
not for its immense mass, it would scarcely have any- 
thing to distinguish it from the undecorated buildings 
by which it is surrounded. The interior, however, is 
such as amply to make up for this deficiency of outward 
display. The vast length of the vista formed by the 
nave and choir, with the splendid ceiling overhead,—the 
lines of columns aud arches on each hand,—and the large 
and beautiful window that casts its light down from be- 
hind the choir, at the termination of the view,—all contri- 
bute to produce upon the spectator, as he enters from the 
great western door, an overpowering impression of so- 
lemnity and magnificence. And when he proceeds to 
examine the objects by which he is surrounded more in 
detail, he discovers everywhere a richness of ornament 
which it is impossible to look upon without admiration. 
Not to speak of a profusion of modern monuments, 
there are placed in different parts of the church various 
ancient chantries and tombs, exhibiting some of the 
finest efforts of Gothic sculpture in the world. ‘The 


chantries, in particular, of William of Wykeham, of 


Bishop Fox, of Cardinal Beaufort and of Bishop Wayn- 
flete, are structures of the most superb description. Be- 
hind the altar also is a stone sereen erected by Bishop 
Fox, a work of wonderful elaboration and beauty. ‘The 
altar is ornamented by West’s picture of the Rais- 
ing of Lazarus from the Dead, one of the most suc- 
cessful works of that master. 
antiquity are likewise here preserved, of which we 
cannot attempt a detailed notice. 





THE GRAIN WORMS— Vibrio Tritici— 
(Concluded from No. 86.) 

(We regret that the limits of our little work prevent us giving the 
communication of Mr. Bauer as fully as we could have wished. 
The details of his experiments are exceedingly curious and in- 
structive; but we can only afford space for their more important 


results. } 

Tue existence of this most extraordinary disease in wheat 
has been, comparatively speaking, but a very short time 
known ; and it is only of a very recent date that it has 
attracted the notice of the practical agriculturist in this 
country. In July, 1807, I received, for the first time, 
some growing specimens of wheat-plants infeeted with 
this disease, from Kent, where it was said that the dis- 
ease had existed some years, and, from its spreading, had 
attracted the notice of the farmers. They distinguish it 
by the odd names of Ear-Cockles, or Brown Purples, on 
account of the distorted shapes and dark-brown colour 
of the diseased wheat-grains, which bear some resem- 
blance to a weed generally growing in corn-fields, and 
vulgarly called Corn-Cockles, or Purples, the Agrostema 
Githago of Linneus. In Hampshire the disease is 
called Burnt Corn. 

From continued supplies of fresh specimens from 
Kent, I have been enabled to ascertain many important 
facts respecting the nature and properties of the minute 
animals engendering this disease. ‘These experiments 
and results were so far satisfactory as to establish incon- 
testdbly the fact, that the white fibrous substances within 
the cavities of the distorted grains consist of real orga- 
nized animals, endowed with the extraordinary: property 
of having their power of motion suspended for a con- 
siderable length of time, and of having it again restored 
by the mere application of water. But how are these 
animals introduced into the cavities of the young get- 
mens? and-how are they propagated? ‘These were 
questions which I could not at first answer, and I consi- 
dered that these facts could only be ascertained by tracing 
the worms ‘from the sowing of the seed-corn throug! 
the whole progress of the vegetation of the plant, 
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Being fully convinced that the worms or their eggs, 
like the seeds of the fungi of the pepper-brand and 
dust-brand, must be absorbed by the germinating seed- 
corn, and propelled by the circulating sap into the young 
germens, and reflecting that I had successfully inoculated 
the wheat-grains with the fungi, I determined to try the 
same experiment with these worms ; accordingly I se- 
lected a sufficient number of sound wheat-grains, and 
extracting a small portion of the worms from the cavities 
of the infected grains, (which had been previously 
soaked in water about an hour,) and placing some in 
the grooves on the posterior sides of the sound grains, 
I left them for some days to get dry, and planted them 
in the ground on the 7th of October, 1807. At the 
same time I planted some sound wheat-grains in sepa- 
rate holes, about two inches deep, and in each hole two 
or three infected grains also. About the middle of 
November most of the seeds had come up, and from 
time to time I took some of these young plants for ex- 
amination, but did not perceive any effect of the inocu- 
lation till the 3rd of December, when, out of nine plants, 
five proved to be infected with live worms. In the first 
plant, after carefully splitting the young. plant from the 
root upwards, I found in the then unorganized sub- 
stance, between the radicle and the plumula, three 
young worms very lively, but not much larger than 
those with which the seed-corn was inoculated; in 
another plant I found one full-sized worm, but no eggs 
about it; in the third plant I found a still larger worm 
than the last, but in dividing the stem I had cut the 
worm in two, and it soon died; it seemed to be full of 
eggs: in the other two plants I found some worms 
quite young, and some half grown; but on the other 
four plants the inoculation had no effect. The fact that, 
at such an early stage of the vegetation of these inocu- 
lated seed grains, such large worms were found, con- 
firms my first supposition, that it requires several gene- 
rations of these worms to introduce their eggs into the 
young germens; the large worms found in the sub- 
stance of the young stem were undoubtedly some of the 
original worms with which the seed-corn was inoculated, 
for they were on the point of laying their eggs in that 
stage, and these eggs, being again propelled by the 
rising sap a stage further, them come to maturity, and 
again lay their eggs, and thus progressively reach the 
elementary substance of the ear, where they are finally 
deposited in the then forming germens ; the whole pro- 
gress probably requiring three or four such reproductions. 

(Mr. Bauer then describes many subsequent examina- 
tions of infected plants, referring to the representations 
and descriptions given in No. 86. A detailed account 
of the nature and properties of these worms was laid 
before the Royal Society, read on the 5th of December, 
1822, and published in the “ Philosophical Transae- 
tions” of 1523, under the title of “* Microscopical Ob- 
servations on the Suspension of the Museular Motions 
of the Vibrio Tritici.’’) 

My experiments, for resuscitating the grain-worms, 
I have repeated almost every succeeding year to this day, 
and always with the same success; but I find that the 
longer the specimens are kept dry, the grains require to 
lay in water a greater length of time before the worms 
will recover; and that, at every repetition of an ex- 
periment, a smaller number of worms recover their 
notion, and that after the same specimens (the produce 
of the grains inoculated in 1807) had been kept dry six 
years and one month, the worms were all really dead ; 
this period is the longest which I have as yet ascertained 
that these worms can retain their reviviscent quality. 

That this disease is contagious, is sufficiently proved 
by the fact, that-it can at pleasure be successfully inoeu- 
lated on the soundest seed-corn. The infection, how- 


ever, is not so generally nor so readily communicated 
as the diseases occasioned by the fungi of the smut-balls 
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or dust-brand, a few infected ears of which are capable 
of contaminating and infecting the whole contents of a 
barn. Grains infected with these worms having no 
embryos, cannot vegetate and produce again diseused 
grains themselves, but can only communicate the in- 
fection by coming in contact with the germinating seed- 
corn in the soil, by the moisture of which the worms are 
revived and extricate themselves, which I have so often 
observed they do when kept some time in water. 
Steeping the seed-corn in lime-water, in the same 
manner as advised for preventing the diseases occa- 
sioned by the fungi, is the most efficacious method of 
preventing the spreading of this disease. I have re- 
peated the experiment by inoculating, very strongly, 
sound wheat-grains with the worms, and afterwards 
steeping them in lime-water, and the infection was always 
prevented ; I have also steeped some sound wheat-grains 
in lime-water, and after having kept them in a dry state 
for some days, I inoculated them strongly with the 
worms, but on examining the plants, not one instance of 
infection occurred. From these facts it is evident, that 
properly steeping the seed-corn in lime-water before sow- 
ing, is a sure preventive of the disease occasioned by 
grain-worms, F. B. 


THE DEAF TRAVELLER.—No. 3. 
Heart or rue Crumate—Tuinsr. 

Tue first day’s journey from a great city in Europe 
seldom presents aught to the traveller to awaken the 
suspicion that more than an excursion of pleasure lies 
before him. In the East it is not so. Generally one 
comes upon a city with little previous intimation of its 
existence, and, on leaving it, soon enters on seenes as 
wild and rude as those of the wilderness. It was so 
with us. ‘The first day’s journey was a type of many 
following days, and was not calculated to fill our minds 
with very sanguine expectations of enjoyment from the 
travel we then commenced. : 

Our road lay over a parched and barren plain, with 
no cultivation except in the immediate vicinity of Bag- 
dad. Indeed, in this part of the country, cultivation is 
seldom found but in the near neighbourhood of towns 
and villazes; nor perhaps could produce be raised 
beyond the vicinity of the rivers, now that the magnificent 
and extensive system of aqueducts and canals is com- 
pletely ruined, which the kings reigning in Babylon and 
Susa seem to have created, and by which this territory 
was once watered and made amazingly fruitful*. For 
there are several months—nearly half the year—in which 
not a drop of rain falls; and the climate is so intensely 
warm that, without some mode of irrigation, every green 
thing dries up as if it had been baked in an oven. In 
the month of July,at Bagdad, I have known the quick- 
silver in the thermometer stand in my cool room at 
102° of Fahrenheit, at 118 in the open shade, and at 
142° after a few minutes’ exposure to the sun. If it be 
asked how Europeans can at all live in so warm a place, 
I will just mention, that they, in common with the more 
respectable natives, remain in cellars during the greater 
part of the day, and sleep at night on the flat roofs of 
their houses. ‘The dark and damp vaults are not parti- 
cularly agreeable to those who are accustomed to well- 
furnished rooms, with carpeted floors, and the cheerful 
light streaming.in at the windows. 

Well, we rode over this burning plain, without so 
straug: a consciousness of the blessings of sunshine as in 
England oné is apt to entertain. I soon felt that I was 
getting thirsty, and reposed with much complacency on 
the consideration that [ had a bottle of water below me. 
The men also became thirsty, though better able from 
use to bear thirst than. an Euyopean. One of them 
spied out my bottle, and, without asking my leave, came 

* Tn a former excursion we were much interested by the ruins of 
the aqueducts and canals in Sitacene and Babylonia. 
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to help himself to a draught. I certainly had no objec- 
tion, though I thought he might as well have consulted 
me in the matter. The man, however, spurted out his 
first mouthful with great abhorrence ; and, on inquiry, 
I made the felicitous discovery, that the servant at Bag- 
dad, instead of filling it with pure water, had loaded it 
with red clay and water, with a far more than equal pro- 
portion of the former. The motion of the horse had 
well compounded the ingredients into mud, which even 
an Arab could not tolerate as drink, though the natives 
are-by no-means squeamish when thirsty. 

On inquiring when we should arrive at some water, 
I could learn of none nearer than the river Dialah, and 
many long hours must elapse before we could reach it. 
The men, more provident than we, had furnished them- 
selves with melons, and so intense was my longing for 
something to moisten my mouth, that I could not con- 
trol my inclination to beg a piece from them.  Ish- 
mael, our own muleteer, though not in the best of 
humours with us, readily gave me a slice; and I do not 
remember when melon ever seemed more delicious to me. 

The Dialah flows in a deep bed, but we saw at last 
the palm trees which in some places adorn its banks, 
But on so level a plain the palms appeared more than 
three hours before we reached the stream; and when 
we at last arrived, after a ride of eight: hours in the 
scorching sun, I found all my little skill in horsemanship 
put into requisition to endble me to retain my seat while 
my sure-footed. beast found its way down the nearly 
perpendicular bank, and then to guide him through the 
rapid stream He paused in the midst of the current 
to quench his thirst, regardless of mine. What Tantalus 
felt I knew, when I sat with water all around me without 
the power of drinking. .I was mounted too high on my 
baggage to be able to stoop low enough to dip up a 
draught in the ‘pewter cup I carried in the bosom of my 
gown ; and there was no one who cared to help me, the 
attention of each man ‘being engaged in getting himself 
or his beast. geross: , 

When I réaehed the opposite bank, I saw no one near 
on foot to hand me up -@rink ; and I was afraid to dis- 
mount, not knowing how I shauld be able to ascend 
again, without assistance, to my elevated position., I, 
therefore, after pausing a few minutes to see if I could 
perceive any one_who might help me, left the river with 
a heavy heart, and a ‘parched throat ; disappointed in all 
the sanguine hopes with which I had for the preceding 
three hours been regarding the. palms in the distance. 
I saw gardens and plantations before me, however ; and 
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was happy in supposing that our resting-place was not 
far off, knowing that I should there be able to drink my 
fill. But going on and on, without reaching the village, 
I began to suspect that the resting-place might yet be 
a good way off, and determined that, at all events, my 
thirst shouldbe appeased at the first pond, marsh, puddle, 
pool, or stream, I might fall in with. 

Soon after this determination, I saw a little rill-stealing 
down the lane it made green, and eagerly threw myself 
off my horse. But having two objects of attention,—one 
to retain the bridle of my stubborn beast, and the other 
to obtain a draught,—I got entangled up to my knees 
in the deep ditch. mud through which the little stream 
flowed, and also fell forward on my hands, begriming 
my front, and my sleeves up to the elbow. I drank cup 
after cup, laughing to scorn all that doctors tell about the 
evil of taking the cool beverage in such circumstances. 

To one who has never known that agony of thirst 
which a traveller in the East must often experience, the 
miseries of this day may seem light. But, if I may be 
allowed to judge from a tolerably ample experience of 
most of the miseries which flesh is heir to, I will venture 
to affirm, that there are few physical. sufferings compa- 
rable to that of thirst in a hot climate, and no physical 
pleasure equal to its gratification. In England few ex- 
perience thirst more strongly than to make the desire for 
drink an appetite—a strong inclination: in the East the 
same desire must often become quite a passion—a rage. 
As this was the first suffering of the kind in the present 


-journey, I have been the more particular in speaking of 


it, that the reader may the better apprehend something 
of what the writer means by the general mention of thirst 
hereafter. I calculated that my leathern bottle being sea- 
soned, would preserve me from this kind of suffering in 
future; but it Was stolen the following night ; and when, 
afterwards, I bought another in Kermenshab, it very 
soon went the way ; of the former. But, upon the whole, 
I think that during the earlier part of the j journey I never 
suffered so much in the matter of thirst as in the first day, 
though I have often been much longer without water. 
This may be accounted for by our getting into more 
elevated regions, and among mountains, where the heat, 
though often great in the valleys, i is much less than in 
the plain of Bagdad. 

The following cut, which is ‘taken from the “ Mena- 
geries,” vol. i. in some respects ‘illustrates the scene 


described above ; with this difference, that the represen- 
tation here given applies to the Caravan of Commerce. 
[To be continued, ] - 
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